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measure of his sympathies.” 
Stature. 


standing upon contacts. For how 


of producers in the working world. 


brain! 


Sympathy is contingent upon understanding, and under- 
shall one understand 
others without actual association with them? 

By all odds the most powerful factor tending to keep our 
college men democratic and considerate and human is that 
every summer many of them, perhaps most, join the ranks 
This June, as in all 
Junes, thousands of students will leave “gown for town” 
to labor in office, shop, field, mine, and forest. 

What incomparable opportunity for intimate contacts out 
of which shall emerge broader sympathies and clearer un- 
derstanding of the problems of those who toil by hand and 


cerning mind, find 


against. 


need not. 


your specifications, 


By the International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
New York, under the Act of August 24, 1912. 
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Oberlin, Mr. Reader. 
“what’s on the worker’s mind.” At the 
same time learn something of what the employer is up 


No man is prepared to deal constructively with the in- 
dustrial problem (or with any problem) until he senses the 
point of view of all whose lives are vitally affected by it 
On the day you step out from college halls you will run 
smack up against this, the greatest problem puzzling the 
human mind. Do you wish to confront it unprepared? You 


Here, then, this very summer, is your chance to get a 
running start. These plans for your vacation months are 
not spun from theory; they have actually been tried and 
proved by college men in previous summers. Read them 
over and see if-one of them at least does not exactly meet 





MAKE #e SUMMER COUNT! 


NHERE is a saying that “The measure of a man is the Follow the worthy 
‘T li this standard be true, 
then to the college man who cares the coming summer 
months present an easy chance to add materially to his 


example of Whiting Williams of 
Don the overalls and with open, dis- 


A FIRST HAND TOUCH WITH INDUSTRY 


TNLESS we can get more social intel- 
ligence among our people and over- 
come the lack of sympathy and under- 
standing between classes, our civilization 
is doomed. The large amount of social 
meanness and lack of good will which we 
find today in society, is, I am convinced, 
very largely due to social ignorance. | 
therefore feel certain that the Association 
is undertaking a work of utmost value in 
getting our college students to study dur- 
ing their summer vacations social and in- 
dustrial conditions at first hand If this 
work is adequately done under the guid- 
ance of proper leaders and instructors, as I 
have no doubt it will be, it should do 
much to bridge the gulf of misunderstand 
ing and lack of sympathy which now ex- 
ists between classes. If, in addition, all 
of this information can be brought into 
contact with the principles of the religion 
of Jesus, for interpretation both of these 
conditions and of our religion, I see some 
hope of the peaceful solution of our pres 
ent social and industrial problems. 
CuHaries A. ELLwoop, 
Professor of Sociology, 
University of Missouri. 


AM thoroughly convinced of the value 

of summer conferences on industrial 
problems. Last year we had in Denver a 
very fine group of young men—serious 
minded and sincere in their desire to un 
derstand and sympathize with laboring 
men. They had some rather hard experi- 
ences, but learned much and felt that the 
summer was well worth while. Interest in 
such problems has been so stimulated that 


we have this year a much larger group de- 
siring to make a similar study. 

I believe that this is one of the most 
significant movements of our time. With 
labor problems and employment matters 
more important than ever before, and 
with grave consequences threatening, there 
could be no more promising movement to- 
ward a fair and Christian settlement of 
difficulties than this one, where young 
Christian men work with workers and 
make an honest effort actually to under- 
stand their problems. 

G. A. WARFIELD, 
Dean, School of Commerce, 
University of Denver. 


A> | have journeyed from country to 
* country during the last year, I have 
seen the enormous danger of class strife 
and of cleavage between the privileged 
and the unprivileged, between the educated 
and the uneducated, between the Church 
and Labor. It seems to me that the pres 
ent plan of groups of college men under 
adequate leadership entering the ranks of 
labor during vacation, and meeting several 
evenings a week in seminars to study the 
industrial problem, offers one of the best 
solutions to be found in this country 


In Russia before the war | found the 
Church too largely identified with the 
Czar, the autocracy, the aristocracy, and 
the plutocracy of the privileged class in- 
stead of with Christ and the people. The 
Church often served as a mere adjunct of 
the police department and of the effective 
spy system, but at last the people rose in 
blind fury against it and all who had iden- 


tilied themselves with the privileged class. 
In Germany I found the Church too often 
identified with militarism and special priv- 
ilege, not with the toiling masses. The 
Church had a soul but no body of social 
expression, while the materialistic labor 
movement had a body, but often no soul. 
At last the labor movement turned in bit- 
terness against a Church which had iden- 
tified itself with the privileged class. A 
vast materialism of the labor class is 
the result in parts of Europe today. In 
Austria the Church identified itself with 
the monarchy and the privileged class, 
not with the masses of the people, with 
the result that many were driven into ag- 
nosticism or bitter antagonism to all or- 
ganized religion. 

ls there to be a separation between the 
Church and Labor, between the educated 
and the uneducated, in America? Here is 
an opportunity for college men to learn 
sympathetically at first hand the meaning 
of the industrial problem. In scores of 
colleges I find the deepest interest in this 
movement, and numbers of college men 
will enter labor this summer under Chris 
tion leadership to study the problem for 
themselves. SHERWoop Eppy. 


Rvs! \N peasants are often provin- 
cial, ignorant and superstitious. Dur- 
ing the late war their priests told them 
that all those fighting against Russia were 
devils. When the first of the Czecho- 
Slovak soldiers came over into Russia as 
voluntary prisoners of war, they found 
themselves surrounded by crowds of fear- 
ful but curious peasants. They were look- 
ing for the horns, cloven feet and forked 
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tail. When they did not find them they 
were amazed and in wonder exclaimed: 
“Why! These are people just like we 
are!” 

The provincialism of the Russian is ex- 
ceeded only by that of the American. We 
do not come to know and understand Eu- 
ropeans or Asiatics in their habitat. We 
do not even know those that are here in 
our midst. In our ignorance our imagi- 
nation insists upon putting horns and 
cloven feet upon our Magyars, Russians, 
Czecho-Slovaks and the like. . These 
“hunkies” are “bolshevists,” “socialists,” 
“reds”—thus do we horn 15,000,000 of our 
fellow countrymen. 

Those who have come to know these 
newcomers have found that they are 
“folks just like we are,” with the same 
hopes, aspirations, temptations and beset- 
ting sins. They are to be fellow creators 
with us of the America of the future. 
They and their children will be the ar- 
biters of our great social and industrial 
questions. A summer spent among these 
folk will broaden a man’s outlook, deepen 
his sympathies and prepare him for a life 
of cooperative effort with all classes to 
make America a better place in which to 
live. These foreigners have much to give 
to us. The process of unearthing these 
gifts is one of the stimulating and inspir- 
ing adventures of Christian life. 

KennetH D. MILLER. 


HE value of first hand information 

relative to the grave social and eco- 
nomic problems that confront the world is 
self-evident. 

On no other subject is there such need 
of accurate scientific observation and 
study. On no other subject do men so 
freely express themselves with a show of 





authority and 
preparation, 

No books, no lectures, no subjective 
meditation on social conditions can yield 
the truth or provide adequate motives for 
action as can actual association with the 
working classes. 

How can a man know what unemploy- 
ment means who has never actually been 
in the homes and chatted with the families 
where the wolf is at the door and where 
the bread-winner comes home night after 
night from a vain search for work? 

What can he know of the actual con- 
ditions under which the working classes 
live when he has not mingled with them 
with sympathetic heart in the areas 
where the great masses spend their lives? 

No newspaper or magazine or book can 
ever disclose the meaning of a “strike” 
with all its painful struggle, its dauntless 
courage, the spirit of human solidarity, 
its pathos and tragedy. 

I know of no influential character in 
the social movement of today who has not 
served in some kind of faithful associa- 
tion with the facts, with the people, and 
with the movements of the masses. 

The ignorance of leaders in the Church 
and state, and in the press, concerning the 
deeps of the real problems of the workers 
is due to the fact that they have lacked 
actual association with the working 
classes, and study based on such vital fel- 
lowship. 

The purpose of the Student Depart- 
ment of the International Committee to 
bring selected students into close touch 
with these great problems and to have 
the students study the problems at first 
hand, will prove of incalculable service as 
the world crisis deepens. 

J. Stitrr WItson. 


TWO PLANS 


without due study and 


ERSONAL contacts with the workers 

will give a reality and an incisiveness 
to the student’s knowledge that books can- 
not supply. The most vital question in the 
industrial problem today is that of the 
worker’s state of mind and the recogni- 
tion, demanded by righteousness,: of his 
inner aspirations and natural rights. 

Our economic and sociological studies 
are all too much limited to the outer and 
material things of life. The more vital 
spiritual things are wrapped up, and all 
too often hidden, in the suppressed things 
of instinct and inhibited longing. We 
need more study of creative instinct and 
its place in the natural rights of the work- 
ers, of youthful aspiration and the sup- 
pression or the exercise afforded it by the 
shop regimen, of the things that happen 
to the souls of men under machine-driven 
industry. 


On the other side, recognizing the fact 
that machine industry brings a productive- 
ness that no other form makes possible, 
and that increased production is the in- 
alienable means for increasing standards 
of living, we need to study from the in- 
side of the shop the problems of organi- 
zation and the things that cause trouble 
for the manager. 


The Christian problem involved in mod- 
ern industry is that of its humanization. 
The question is not merely academic. It 
will not be solved by a waving of the 
professor’s wand. It is a problem in so- 
cial realism. Actual experience in the 
shops with the workers and discussions 
in which the employer takes part offer 
a quality of comprehension that can be 
acquired in no other way. 


Ava W. TAycor, 
Bible Chair, University of Missouri. 


Application for membership in one of the groups should be made through the local college Asso- 
ciation, Association secretary or through the state or field secretaries of the Student Association 
Men who desire to join the groups should be actuated by a strong 


Ee 
The New York College 


Summer Service Group 


\ HETHER a man directs an East 
Side playground and visits the boys 
in their homes, serves as an assistant in 
the Bowery Y. M. C. A., works as a club 
leader in a social settlement or does fam- 
ily visiting for the Charity Organization 
Society—he is in the midst of practical 
social problems. 

Each member of the group is assigned 
to some institution where he gains expe- 
rience in doing practical work under ex- 
pert supervision. Four of the men last 
year lived in one settlement house within 
a stone’s throw of which are public baths, 
model tenements, a working girls’ home, 
a park and a playground. All of these 
features had been pioneered by the set- 
tlement and their practical nature demon- 
strated Within the settlement house 
one finds a music school, a day nursery, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs of fifty-seven varie- 
ties and a haven where men and women 
of the neighborhood come for advice and 
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help. Living in this atmosphere, men 
catch much of the spirit and purpose of 
social work. 

Two mornings each week the group 
comes together for conference and lecture 
work and one afternoon is spent in visit- 
ing points of interest. Last year the first 
hour in the morning was given to discus- 
sion in small groups of the social mean- 
ing of Christ’s teaching viewed in the light 
of the daily experience of the members 
of the group in New York. Another hour 
was devoted to addresses by such men as 
Raymond Robins, Thomas Mott Osborne 
and Henry Sloane Coffin, Included in this 
period was the opportunity to ask ques- 
tions about the particular fields of work 
in which the speakers were leaders. A 
course in Community Organization under 
W. W. Pettit of the New York School 
of Social Work took the last hour. 

The trips covered a wide field of in- 
terest. At Ellis Island men, women and 
children were seen making their entrance 
to America. Immigration officials served 
as guides and explained the methods of 
handling newly arrived immigrants. <A 
forum on housing followed by the inspec- 


desire for social service. 


tion of different types of tenements vary- 
ing from the most modern commercial and 
semi-philanthropic developments to the 
most deplorable old style rear tenements, 
gave an idea of housing conditions. Both 
forum and trip were conducted by an ex- 
pert on housing. A visit to one of the 
largest life insurance companies revealed 
a comprehensive effort to safeguard and 
improve the health of its 6,000 employees 
because the company believes that is good 
business. The 6,000 employees are con- 
sidered an experimental group with whom 
may be worked out fundamental principles 
of health and efficiency which may later 
be extended to policy holders. Another 
extremely interesting trip occupying from 
midnight to 9:30 a. m. gave the men a 
glimpse of New York’s supply of milk, 
fruit, meat, vegetables and fish being 
brought into the city. 

The New York College Summer Ser- 
vice Group was organized in 1916 by R. 
H. Edwards. One of the valuable features 
of the group in past years has been the help 
given the members by Mr. Edwards in 
deciding upon their life work. 

Joun R. McCurpy. 
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II 
The Collegiate Industrial 


Research Movement 


"T°“WENTY-ONE men from the colleges 
and universities of the west spent the 
summer of 1920 in Denver studying in- 
dustrial problems via the overall route. 
Their employment consisted of every 
character of manual labor, from cleaning 
locomotives to loading lumber. Some 
worked in machine shops, some in iron 
works and some in packing companies; 
four were employed as street car con- 
ductors, and one drove a milk wagon. 
Several evenings each week they met 
for dinner, after which a seminar was held 
in which experiences and observations of 
the day were discussed. Frequently em- 


ployers, labor leaders and others ad- 
dressed the group on some phase of the 
industrial problem on which they were es- 
pecially qualified to speak. 


Tours of inspection were taken, includ- 
ing a two days’ visit as guests through the 
steel plant and coal mines of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company, where the Rocke- 
feller Plan of Industrial Representation 
was studied. At the close of the summer 
each man wrote a paper based upon his 
summer’s experience. A group report also 
was issued. 


The purpose of the group was to study 
the problems of industry in the light of 
the teachings of Jesus and to discover 
through first hand experience the point of 
view and problems of both the employer 
and the employed 


HOW THEY WORKED 





RAY RICHMOND 
DENVER), 
WAGON FOR THE WINDSOR DAIRY 

sé OW 
I asked a chum who had been in 

the New York group a few years ago. 


(UNIVERSITY OF 
WHO DROVE A MILK 


much is it worth to a man?” 


Quick as a flash he came back with: “It’s 
worth a year of college.” 

I believe him now. And I believe him 
because I came out of the group with a 
cenvic‘ion. 

Men hold opinions, but convictions hold 
men 

| had an opinion that social conditions 
were not as they should be. Now a con- 
viction has me that in the name of hu- 
manity something’s got to be done, 

The New York Summer Service Group 
is tremendously worth while. So far as 
fitting me for the business of life is con- 
cerned, it has been worth just what my 
friend flashed at me: “A year of col- 
lege ~ 

The value of the course lies in the fact 
that a man sees the actual conditions with 
I had heard in a college 
sociology class that corridor courtship had 
a relation to family life. But I didn’t 
know it for sure until 1 saw the corridor 
and then saw its product. We had theor- 
ized about housing conditions in our mod- 
ern industrial centers, but I did not know 
a few things for sure until I saw two 


his own eyes. 


block. 
facts had 


thousand people living in one 

The man who is afraid of 
better stay at home. 

If you shrink from convictions, don’t go. 

R. H. Lynn, 
Ottawa University. 

N opportunity whose richness can be 
4 AMrealized only by personal trial awaits 
students in the industrial study groups 
which will be established at strategic in- 
dustrial centers of America this coming 
summer. 

The interested student may ask: “What 
definite results may | expect to gain from 
three months devoted to such work?” To 
which [ would answer in general terms: 
“You will gain a truer, clearer perspective 
of social conditions—a strengthened in- 
tellectual grasp reinforced by a sympathy 
welded into your life by a never-to-be- 
forgotten experience.” 

If you are an average college student 
from the average American home, you 
probably have heard an occasional speech 
or read an occasional article on the pres- 
ent industrial unrest, open shop, labor 
unions, industrial representation, I. W. 
W.’s, I. W. W. employers, industrial rela- 
tions court, the bonus system, and so forth, 
but the chances are that you have only 
vague, half-formed notions as to what 
they are, and if you have definite conclu- 
sions which you are ready to defend, the 
chances are “even up” that they are 
founded on bias or warped judgment. A 
summer devoted to an intensive search for 
truth will separate your tares from the 
wheat and if your zeal has been sincere 
and unflinching the harvest will be great. 

What are the advantages of group 
work? The following conclusion is ob- 
vious: If you go on the search alone you 
will be handicapped, for at best you can 
be only at one place at a time, hear and 
see but few things and perhaps be un- 
fortunate enough to be, look, or listen in 
the wrong place. But if you cooperate 
with twenty or twenty-five other fellows 
your effectiveness will be multiplied that 
many times. When the group meets in the 
evenings you will sometimes be surprised 
and perhaps startled by the pitiful, amus- 
ing, threatening or praiseworthy condi- 
tions or events that will be related. 


To safeguard this purpose an Advisory 
Council was formed composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, organized labor, the city Association, 
social workers, churches, and colleges. 

The success of this unique Denver ex- 
periment has led to plans for. similar stu- 
dent labor study groups in,a number of 
cities this-comirig summer. The require- 
ments for admission to a group are (1) 
attendance at a Student Summer Confer- 
ence; (2) agreement to enroll for the en- 
tire course (six to eight weeks) and to 
abide by regulations; (3) payment of the 
registration fee of $5; (4) the passing of a 
physical examination; (5) brief prelimi- 
nary reading such the “The New Spirit 
in Industry,” “What’s on the Worker’s 
Mind,” “The Church and Industrial Re- 
construction.” B. M. CHERRINGTON. 


OUT 





KENNETH McCANDLESS 
SITY OF NEBRASKA), LABORER IN 
THE SHOPS OF THE D. & R. G. R. R. 


(UNIVER- 


You will not work unassisted. Great 
interests have their eyes upon this move- 
ment and will cooperate with you. 
Leaders of the thought and action of the 
industrial world—men who have fought 
their way up through hardships to posi- 
tions which command state, national and 
international attention—will come to you 
in private conference. Labor leaders and 
“captains of industry” will lay their con- 
victions bare before you. You will expe- 
rierice stirring and mighty reactions. 

From the manual labor which may be 
your let you will strengthen or develop 
the “human touch”—what human touch I 
had acquired was considerably re-human- 
ized in Denver while wheeling ashes and 
shoveling coal with big Mike from Cork, 
trucking iron with Russian John, or kill- 
ing time with Tony when work was slack. 

A golden feature of this group work, 
whose influence will never cease to in- 
spire you, is the close’ association during 
those intensive months with your group 
leader and fellow students—men who are 
trying to bring the spirit of the Master 
to the world through their own lives. 

KewNetH McCanplLess, 
University of Nebraska. 











What a Student May Ac- 
complish Individually Dur- 


ing the Summer 


UT those who are unable to enroll in 

an organized group are by no means 
condemned to a useless summer. One may 
make the summer count through indi- 
vidual effort. 

First, there is the chance to catch yp in 
your reading. On social and industrial 
issues you will probably wish to include 
the folowing books on your list: 


“An American Idyll” and “The 
Laborer,”’ by Mrs. C. 8S. Parker. 

“What the Workers Want,’ by Gleason. 

“The New Spirit in Industry,” by John- 
son. 

“What's on 
Williams. 

“The Church and Industrial Reconstruc- 
tion,”’ by the Committee on the War and 
Religious Outlook. 


Casual 


the Worker's Mind?” by 


Second, before college closes bring to- 
gether all the men who expect to work 
during the summer. Ask your best in- 
formed Christian faculty member to meet 
this group three or four times before col- 
lege closes, for the purpose of opening 
their minds to the limitless laboratory op- 
portunities of the summer months and of 
instructing them in methods of securing 
vital information. He might furnish ques- 
tionnaires to serve as guides for different 
types of work. 

Third, you may yourself take up some 
form of manual labor, sharing at every 
point, as far as possible, the life of the 
worker. You will of course not do this 
as one different from your fellows, but 
simply as one among an infinite number 
of units merged in the ranks of toil. 

What use does the worker make of his 
leisure time? What is his attitude toward 
religion? What about the unemployment 
question? What are the employers’ big- 
gest worries as seen from within ?—these 
are a few of the questions you will face 
under exceptionally favorable conditions. 

Fourth, whatever way your summer is 
occupied, keep a daily diary. Correspond 
with student friends engaged in summer 
work or service. Prepare to make a report 
next fall before your Association. 

Fifth, you will find on every hand limit- 
less opportunities to serve. All the year 
character enriching influences have been 
pouring into your life; now is your chance 
to “do unto others,” at least in small meas- 
ure, as has been “done unto you” so boun- 
tifully. 

There is the local church with a pastor 
tired from a heavy winter’s work, a dis- 
couraged Sunday School superintendent, 
or a teacherless boys’ class, all waiting the 
help of an energetic college man. There 
may be a vacation Bible School in your 
community; if not, you might start one. 
Who, as well as a live Christian college 
man, can be a leader in a boys’ camp or a 
scout master or assistant? 

And now, Mr. Reader, if you will glance 
at your calendar you will discover how 
few are the remaining weeks. How about 
today registering a decision that will mean 
that next fall you can look back and real- 
ize that in a big and splendid way for you 
and others the summer did count! 

B. M. CHerrincTon. 
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WHAT KANSAS STUDENTS THINK 


ECENTLY representatives of the col- 
leges of Kansas met to analyze condi- 
tions on the Kansas campus. 


Large and small schools were repre- 
sented, the delegates including college 
presidents, faculty women, faculty men, 
women students, men students, Y. W. C. 
A. and Y. M. C. A. secretaries. A mutual 
frankness and the desire to get down to 
bed rock characterized the gathering. 

There was a striking unity of opinion 
on three important questions which were 
raised. The following is an attempt to 
summarize the consensus of opinion: 

Question 1: Are students thinking ear- 
nestly and conclusively about personal, 
campus, and world problems? Are they 
recognizing their responsibilty to apply to 
these problems the principles and power 
of Christ? 

A few students are doing so. This is 
shown by the enrollment in Bible classes 
and world forums; by leadership in Chris- 
tian programs on the campus and in the 
community; by the investment of life in 
service callings. 

The majority of students are thinking, 
but privately and not conclusively, and 
are not recognizing their responsibility to 
apply Christ’s principles to life. The rea- 
sons for their attitude is characterized 
as follows: 


1. Mental slothfulness; ‘‘a 
entertained”; “a wave of 
seems to be sweeping 
leges.”’ 

2. A moral vacation sets in when stu- 
dents leave the restrictions of home and 
the community where they are known. 

3. Too busy to think; “‘through cease- 
less activity, extra-curriculum and social, 
students avoid facing themselves.”’ 

4. Lack of stimulation because those who 
are considered the Christian leaders of the 
campus are not aggressive and challeng- 
ing. 

5. Lack of stimulation by professors in 
such live subjects as sociology, economics, 
history, etc., both in and out of the class- 
room. 

6. Fear of the personal responsibility 
which it is vaguely seen will result from 
earnest consideration of these questions. 


desire to be 
shallowness 
through our col- 


Some students are analyzing campus 
and world problems for selfish reasons. 


Question 2: What are the sources of 
the religious conceptions and convictions 
of students? Are they vital? 

A number of agencies are contributory, 
namely: fellow students; faculty; the 
home; Sunday School; Church; Christian 
Endeavor Societies; college Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. 


Regarding the nature of these condi- 
tions, many students enter college with 
meagre and vague religious beliefs or with 
the beliefs of childhood not developed in 
proportion to their years. The various 
agencies of the college community are not, 
broadly speaking, meeting the need for a 
rational, vital, grown-up faith adequate to 
the broadening outlook. 


Question 3: What is the relation of the 
faculty to the normal religious develop- 
ment of students? 


Some faculty men and women have a 
positive effective influence; some have 
none, either positive or negative. Deter- 
mining factors are: 


1. Presence or lack of necessary per- 
sonal traits—‘‘social adaptability.” 
2. Presence or lack of interest in stu- 


dents. 


3. Affability or aloofness. 

4. Presence or lack of sympathetic under- 
standing of students. 

5. Presence or lack of something to give 
in addition to academic instruction. 

6. Presence or absence of the gulf often 
fixed by students between themselves and 
their professors in the form of the old 
grade-school idea that a teacher is a task- 
master, an opponent. 


T is well in considering these facts to 

remember that they affect a fairly 
representative cross-section of society. 
Thinking is hard and sometimes has un- 
pleasant consequences; a glorious few have 
always done the thinking for the race. 

There are, however, causes for opti- 
mism which should drive every earnest 
Christian student to untiring effort. In 
the first place, students are responsive to 
a clear, honest, heroic challenge. Sher- 
wood Eddy, who has been in close con- 
tact with the students of many nations, 
says: “There was never such doubting 
but neither was there ever such question- 
ing, such reasoning out.” Dr. Mott has 
said: “If aman really understands Christ 
he will accept Him.” But much has been 
said about the inadequacy of those who 
are considered the religious leaders of 
the campus. Several of them have told 
me that they spread their energy so 
widely that it isn’t very thick and that 
they therefore cannot put on the kind of 
Christian program they would like to. The 
open attitude of students to whom Christ 
is not a great reality, is a gage of battle 
to the so-called Christian student to dig into 
books like “Introducing Men to Christ” and 
“Personal Evangelism Among Students” 
and to aggressively “unveil Christ” on his 
campus. The poverty of religious con- 
victions of students entering college is a 
challenge to put on a program of education 
in Christian fundamentals, carrying it into 
the high schools where possible. 

The lack of more widespread under 
standing and personal friendship between 
professors and students cannot be reme- 
died by “open house” gatherings, recep- 
tions, or committees on which both stu- 
dents and faculty are represented. Many 
faculty men are richly able to be of great 
help to students but they cannot, for va- 
rious reasons, take the whole initiative in 
becoming acquainted. The situation de- 
mands that the Christian student who 
does enjoy rich faculty friendships be the 
mediator between the two by the various 
means open to personal influence and effort. 

The objective and outline program rec- 
ommended to the Kansas colleges by the 
committee referred to above, is significant. 
It is: 

To make the principles of Jesus Christ 
real in the lives of students so that the 
Spirit of Christ may prevail upon the cam- 
pus and in the world. By means of: 

1. Prayer and personal effort on the part 
of vitally interested groups of students and 


of faculty. 
2. Voluntary discussion groups or forums 
for the free discussion of campus and world 
problems. 
3. Greater 


cooperation between faculty 
and students. 


Harry Bone, 
Washburn College. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Opportunity of New 
Officers 


NY student who is selected to fill an 
4 office in a Christian Association has 
a position of unparalleled opportunity. In 
all his life he probably will never hold a 
more responsible post. His work is among 
men in their plastic years. He is an am- 
bassador for the Lord Jesus who is alone 
the hope of national and _ international 
stability and power. He enters, through 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
into an official fellowship with the student 
leaders in all the world. As such he is a 
leader in a Student League of Nations of 
immeasurable promise. 

One would think that no thoughtful man 
could assume such a post without mingled 
feelings of humility and self-dedication. 
“Ye did not choose me, but | choose you.” 
The plan discussed in the last issue of this 
magazine to induct new officers by an im- 
pressive installation service is a good one. 
Surely no meeting of the cabinet of any 
Association could be held without time 
for a united search for the will and power 
of God. 

The first task of the new president is 
the selection of his cabinet. This should 
be done only with the greatest care. Of 
course no political consideration will guide 
these selections; Christ-controlled men 
only are worthy. Each man should be 
interviewed in an unhurried manner, after 
prayer. Jesus spent the whole night in 
prayer before he selected his circle of 
colleagues. 

If these positions are of such trans- 
cendent importance, the cabinet officer 
should seize every opportunity of prepar- 
ing himself. At best, he will not be able 
to spend as much time on preparation as 
does a member of the baseball squad or 
the glee club. He should attend the spring 
training conference and the summer con- 
ference. He should confer with travel- 
ing secretaries and delegates from other 
Associations with similar problems. He 
will make himself familiar with the Stu- 
dent Section (including back numbers) 
and the “Manual of Principles and Sug- 
gested Methods.” He will read such 
books as “The Memorial of a True Life” 
by Robert E. Speer, and “The Christian 
Adventure” by Herbert Gray. 


D. B..F. 


Association Presidents, Listen! 


N these days it takes a terrific crisis to 
jar our thinking. Bold headlines in 
black or even red do not disturb us much. 
Stupendous and worthy appeals do not 
even scratch the cuticle of our motory 
nerves. We revel in these like a duck in 
a spring shower and go squawking joy- 
fully on in our search for money and fun. 
If there ever was a time in our Ameri- 
can college life when a vital Christian As- 
sociation leadership was needed, it is now. 
Students are willing to go the limit in 
athletics and‘ social leadership—to give 
time and effort even to the detriment of 
mind and body—but few are the students 
who will pay the price for a vital spiritual 
leadership. Now, as always, however, the 


hope of the future rests in the few who 
will pay the price, not in the many who 
fall by the wayside. 

In this critical hour in the religious life 
of our colleges no one could be a more 
contemptible slacker than the man who 
would accept the presidency of the college 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
not do his best to give a vital leadership. 
There are some positions in college life 
where great issues in the world will be 
little affected by a student leader’s failure, 
but the presidency of the college Associa- 
tion is not one of these positions. Not 
only are the spiritual lives of students on 
the campus vitally affected, but all through 
the years it will make a tremendous dif- 
ference what kind of an administration is 
given by the Association president this 
coming year. 

It is to help make efficient such leaders 
that the student conferences are held. 
There may be reasons why one man, even 
though qualified for the office, should not 
be president of his Association next year, 
but there are very few reasons why any 
president should not be at a student con- 
ference. If he will not go, in most cases 
it will be better for the cause of Christ in 
his college for a man of less ability with 
summer conference experience to be presi- 
dent of the Association than for him to 
attempt the leadership of his Association 
without the vitalizing spiritual influence of 
the conference. 

Surely there is a challenge for every 
president to be present with every pos- 
sible member of his cabinet. A}. e 


Too Late for Bible Study 

R. EDITORS, if your paper—no, par- 

don me, sirs!—‘‘our” Student De- 
partment magazine, will print a word 
from a member of the “non-literary” 
crowd, I would like to call attention to a 
certain bad state of mind prevailing with 
all too many of us in the early weeks of 
spring when we are still twelve or four- 
teen weeks from the summer vacation. 

“I am sorry we did not push this Bible 
study program sooner, but it is too late 
now.” “Well, it is a shame we let other 
things crowd this fundamental feature of 
our work from the board, but it is too 
late now, as far as this year is concerned. 
We will lay plans for a big drive next 
year.” These are typical remarks. This 
forever putting off an important thing 
like Bible study is a costly business— 
costly for the men whom we should in- 
fluence and costly for the world Chris- 
tian enterprise. 

Will you please let me tell your readers 
why I favor Association leaders stressing 
group and private study of the Bible, even 
if for only ten or eight or even six weeks? 

1. It is admitted in business and profes- 
sional and political circles that the spirit 
and teaching of Jesus are the one sure 
remedy for the present unrest and threat- 
ening conditions, particularly in industrial 
and international relations. If this is true 
(and as Christians we must believe that 
it is) then we are under the highest pos- 
sible obligation to expose men to the 
ethics and power of this Book. 

2. True, it is only a short time until 


college is over, but many men have found 
the way to eternal life, now and here- 
after, in less than eight weeks’ study of 
the Bible. Let’s give our fellows a chance. 
Some one helped us along “the way”—if 
1 may assume that we are Bible nourished 
Christians. 

3. It is rather sobering to remember 
that some of these men may never have 
another chance to learn to use the Bible. 
If the habit is not formed now, it is dead 
certain large numbers will never form it. 
Think of those seniors going out whom 
we have not reached! 

4. I heartily favor a vigorous Bible 
study program for April and May for the 
above reasons, but also because the very 
arranging and seeing through of these 
groups or the plan to get men to study 
the Bible in private will be the best im- 
aginable experience for the new officers 
and Bible Study Committee. The doing 
of the work will be worth more than all 
sorts of talk around a table about plans 
for the next year, although the latter is 
necessary. Some actual work on the Bible 
study proposition this spring will place 
the Committee in a position of advantage 
next September. Leading men in next 
year’s upper classes will be favorably dis- 
posed; and why not continue next fall the 
groups started this spring? G. S. 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


Previous to this year the University of 
Vermont has been represented at the 
Eastern Summer Stu- 
dent Conference by not 
more than four or five 
students. As a result of 
a real spiritual awak- 
ening among the student leaders, they 
have set a goal of fifty for their summer 
conference delegation. Twelve men have 
already promised to adjust their summer 
plans so as to be at the student conference. 

A Vermont student of moderate means 
was so impressed with the importance of 
the attendance of faculty members at the 
conference that he has offered personally 
to cover the traveling and entertainment 
expenses of two or three faculty mem- 
bers, if they can be induced to attend. 
This challenge will undoubtedly be an- 
swered by the attendance of quite a few 
faculty members, as well as students. This 
is only one of the many instances coming 
to us of the things that will happen, once 
students are spiritually quickened and see 
the larger meanings of the whole work 
of the Student Movement. It is hoped 
that every college in the country will do 
something this year that will guarantee 
the attendance of not only the strongest 
student leaders, but also of influential 
Christian faculty members. 


Getting 
Ready for 
the Conferences 


Last month we were glad to print an 
account of the installation service as used 


at the University of 
Installing Illinois. Word has 
the New since come from Ten- 
Officer nessee that every one of 


the forty-eight Asso- 
ciations, white and colored, has been sup- 
plied with a similar program for the in- 
stallation of officers. We are glad to see 
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this custom spreading. Installation is a 
Significant occasion for the Association 
and very, very few events in a man’s 
whole life are as full of solemn challenge 
as the time when, as an upper classman, 
he accepts the responsibilities of an office 
in the Christian Association. 


The Social Service Department of the 
University of Chicago Association finds its 
work greatly expedited 
by the help of a special 
committee whose sole 
function is to secure 
automobiles for the 
other committees in charge of the different 
activities of this department. Where dis- 
tances are great, as is apt to be the case in 
any social service program that seeks to 
extend its work, the ‘service of motor 
transportation will make for punctuality 
and regularity. We are glad to pass on 
this up-to-date suggestion from Chicago 
to other Social Service Departments. It 
may well be that this committee could also 
do other important service. 


A Transportation 
Committee Act 


The Hastings (Nebr.) Association has 
an effective cabinet meeting, at a regular 
hour each week. This 


Training is One important reason 
Committee for its successful work. 
W orkers They have another 


feature which deserves 
wide imitation. Each committee reports 
at every cabinet meeting and also outlines 
its plans. If the chairman finds he is un- 
able to attend the meeting he sees that 
some other member of the committee is 
present and prepared to report. This is 
one way to train up committee workers. 
This same thing is accomplished, we 
believe, by the Y. W. C. A. in having two 
cabinets, the second one being composed 
of vice-chairman of the different com- 
mittees. Every Association officer or com- 
mitteeman should make sure that at least 
one other man is being trained to take 
his place—and surpass his work. 


The University of Oregon is putting 
its educational program on a dignified 
footing that is quite un- 


The usual. All of the pub- 
er licity carries this atmos- 
School phere. The announce- 


ment reads: “To meet 
the strong desire which many men have 
expressed for an opportunity to study and 
discuss the vital problems of theoretical 
and applied Christianity, the Y. M. C. A. 
has organized “The Y. School.’ This is 
an attempt to present in varied and care- 
fully planned courses of high standard, 
the principles of Christianity and their 
application in national and international 
life. All classes and lectures, unless 
otherwise designated will be held in the 
Y Hut.” 

A very comprehensive 
printed in three sections: Religious Edu- 
cation: World Problems; Social and 
Economic Problems in America. Both the 


curriculum is 


discussion and lecture types are offered. ° 


Such a scholarly representation of the 
educational program makes a very favor- 
able impression and we suspect would ap- 
peal favorably to American students 
everywhere. 
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THE CHRISTIAN BASIS OF WORLD 


DEMOCRACY — and 


THE CHRISTIAN BASIS OF 
WORLD DEMOCRACY. By Ken- 


neth Scott Latourette. Association 
Press. 


“More and more,” says Viscount Bryce, 
“the history of the world tends to become 
a single history.” The great problems of 
the hour are more than a complex of the 
problems of individual nations; they are 
the problems of humanity taken all to- 
gether. From far and near, out of the 
lips of Christian teachers and non-Chris- 
tian statesmen, there comes a consensus of 
thoughtful opinion that the basic solution 
of these great international and _ inter- 
racial problems is to be found in the ideals 
of Jesus. He did not attempt to handle 
these specific questions by pointing out the 
attitudes and the principles of action 
which should obtain between nations and 
But in the spirit of His life and 
in the body of His teachings there are to 
be found a sufficient guide for interna- 
tional dealings and a safe basis for an in- 
ternational order of righteousness, peace 
and progress. 

Professor Latourette examines, in this 
book, the life and teachings of Jesus in 
their bearing upon the broad problems of 
humanity. He does not look for counsel 
regarding any league or association of 
nations. “The Christian conception of the 
ideal world order must rather be derived 
from inference, by seeing the bearing of 
Jesus’ principles and actions upon our in- 
ternational problems.” The result, though 
the treatment does not aim to be exhaus- 
tive, is to present to us a modern Christ, 
a universal Christ, a sufficient Christ, a 
Christ whose hope and program for hu- 
manity are invincible. 

The material is arranged in the now 
familiar form of the “Everyday Life 
Series.” There are daily Bible readings, 
drawn from the synoptic Gospels, cover- 
ing a period of twelve weeks, and a brief 
illuminating essay on the theme of each 
week’s readings. The book is designed to 
serve both for individual study and for 
group discussion, J. L. M. 


races. 


WHAT AND WHERE IS GOD? A 
Human Answer to the Deep Reli- 
gious Cry of the Modern Soul. By 
Richard LaRue Swain. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

This is at once one of the most simple 
and one of the most satisfying statements 
of the fundamentals of Christian belief 
which the reviewer has seen for some 
time. It is the product of a long struggle 
through doubt into light; of long and care- 
ful study and of many years of experi- 
ence in active ministry. Dr. Sevain is 
familiar with the main results of modern 
philosophy, psychology, natural science, 
and Biblical study and has found them to 
be a help rather than a hindrance to Chris- 
tian faith. 

The book begins with an appealing ac- 
count of the author’s struggle with doubt 
and then gives the answers which’ have 
brought to him joyful satisfaction. He 
deals briefly but effectively with such sub- 
jects as the nature of God, the deity of 


other BOOKS 


Jesus, the reasons for a belief in immor- 
tality, the future life, and the modern 
view of the scriptures. The style is so 
simple and the illustrations so apt that 
even the underclassman, if thoughtful, will 
find the book interesting and stimulating. 
All of us, whether faculty members or 
students, will find in it much to confirm 
and clarify our faith. The part which 
seems to the reviewer most nearly open 
to criticism is the one which deals with 
the nature of life after death, but even 
this is stimulating. The book is one which 
deserves a wide reading in our colleges and 
can safely be placed in the hands of any 
student who is passing through periods 
of doubt. a. S. L 
JESUS IN THE EXPERIENCE OF 

MEN. By T. R. Glover. Associa- 

tion Press. 

Most of us are familiar with the charm- 
ingly written and scholarly “Jesus of His- 
tory,” by Mr. Glover. To many that vol- 
ume brought new and satisfying light on 
the character of Jesus, and all of us who 
have read it have laid down the volume 
with a sense of renewed faith. 

The new book by the same author has 
all the charm of style and the careful 
scholarship which made the earlier one so 
valuable. It is an attempt at an historical 
analysis of the contribution of Jesus to 
the life of men. On the validity of this 
experience the author professes a desire 
not to pass an opinion, but behind his 
carefully weighed historical statements his 
own enthusiastic convictions may clearly 
be seen. As is natural in one whose 
studies have been largely in that field, 
many of his illustrations are drawn from 
the earlier centuries of the Church, with 
now and then an illuminating excursion 
into later eras and into contemporary In 
dia. The book will be over the heads of 
mest freshmen and sophomores, and of 
scme juniors and seniors, but to many 
upperclassmen and to all student secre- 
taries it will prove refreshing and in 
spiring. m om Le 


CAPTAIN BICKEL OF THE IN- 
LAND SEA. By Charles Kendall 
Harrington. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 

This is not a great biography, but it is 
something better; it is the biography of a 
really great man. Captain Bickel’s father 
was a German-American and a leader in 
Christian work, first in America and later 
in Germany. Captain Bickel himself 
chose the sea as his profession, and for 
ten years at sea maintained unsullied a 
strong Christian character, holding by the 
time he was twenty-eight the rank of cap- 
tain and the certificate of a Master Mar- 
iner. After the birth of his first child 
he gave up the sea and was placed in 
charge of the London Baptist Publication 
Society. Four years were spent in that 
position and then there came the call to 
what proved to be his life work—the cap- 
taincy of a ship which was to carry on 
missionary work among the islanders of 
the Inland Sea of Japan. At an age 
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deemed by many too advanced to begin 
a new language and a missionary career 
he supervised the building of his boat and 
commenced his work among islands pre- 
viously all but untouched by the Christian 
message. With but a scanty knowledge 
of the language and with a crew of God- 
less Japanese he undertook to bring the 
Gospel to islanders who looked upon him 
with misunderstanding and _ suspicion. 
When, after nearly two decades, death cut 
short his work, he left a crew won to the 
Christian faith and life, Christian commu- 
nities in many villages, and good will and 
thousands of friends throughout the 
island. His is a life fitted to rank with 
that of Dr. Grenfell of the Labrador. 
All this and much more is told with a 
wealth of incident in Mr. Harrington’s 
little book. The volume should provide 
a profitable Sunday afternoon for one who 
loves a virile life nobly spent. K. S. L, 


5s 
A Student's Note Book 
Hugh Beaver was one of that early 
group of remarkable men who have left 
an indelible mark upon the Student Move- 
ment. Even to this day one finds men in 
important positions, especially professors 
in the Pennsylvania colleges, who recall 
his fresh, uncompromising and kindling 
message. Robert Speer’s account of 
Beaver, “A Memorial of a True Life,” has 
long been out of print. We welcome a 
new edition published by Association 
We should have a law demanding 
secretary read this 


Press. 

that each employed 

book once each year! 
x * * 

Dr. Philip K. Hitti, known to a host of 
friends as President of the Intercollegiate 
Cosmopolitan Club of New York and as 
Secretary of the Committee on Friendly 
Relations among Foreign Students, sailed 
for Beirut. He returns to 
his alma mater—as Pro- 
History. 


in December 
Robert (¢ ‘olle ge 


fessor of Oriental 


HOW ONE STATE COMMITTEE OF 
COUNSEL FUNCTIONS 


N accordance with the recommenda- 

tions of the Committee of Nine ap- 
pointed by the Student Section of the In- 
ternational Convention at Detroit, a State 
Committee of Counsel, representative of 
the local Ohio Student Associations, was 
elected at the Lake Geneva Student Con- 
ference, June, 1920. Seven students and 
two faculty representatives constitute the 
Ohio State Committee of Counsel. Each 
delegation at this conference nominated 
one student and one faculty representa- 
tive, from which group of nominations 
the committee was elected. The members 
are representative—(1) of various sec- 
tions of the state; (2) of various types 
and sizes of institutions. 

The committee met in Columbus for an 
all-day conference in September. It met 
again in February in connection with the 
General State Convention and will also 
meet at the Lake Geneva Student Confer- 
ence in June, 1921. Preceding the meeting 
in September, letters were sent to all Ohio 
Student Associations asking them to send 


in questions or suggestions which they 


wish to have brought to. the attention 
of the committee. The results were grati- 
fying. The local Associations recognized 


it as their representative organization. 
The committee serves for a period of 
one year. In the spring each Association 
nominates one student and one faculty 
representative, and the delegates to the 


Lake Geneva Student Conference are 
authorized to present the nominations 
there. The committee will be elected by 


dciegation from these 
This procedure will be fol- 
future unless a change is 


the entire state 
nominations. 


lowed in the 





* * 


Robert Wilder sailed on March 
12th for a tour among the uni 
versities of Southeastern Eu- 
rope He will also attend the 
conference of leaders to be held 
at Sonntagsberg, the beautiful 
conference site of the Austrian 
Student Movement. This con 
ference, which will, be held in 
the beginning of May, will bring 
from Austria, 
Czecho-Slo- 
and 





together leaders 
Poland, Hungary, 
vakia, Roumania, 
Bulgaria. This conference is the 
first of its kind to be held in 
Europe since the one at Ligotka 
in August, 1914. 


x * 


Servia 


R. E. Rogers, one of the most 
famous athletes that the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia has pro- 


Here is the 





voted at the Geneva Conference this year. 

At the initial meeting of the State 
Committee of Counsel such topics as the 
following were discussed: 


1. What conferences are necessary this 
year? What shall be the program? Place 
and time? Speakers and leaders? 

2. The Lake Geneva Conference—criti- 
cisms and suggestions for the betterment 
of the 1921 conference. 

3. Financial support of State and Inter- 
national work. 

4. Assistance needed by local Associa- 
tions from State and International Com- 
mittees. 

5. Special 
same. 

6. Bible study. 

7. Evangelistic campaigns. 


speakers and expenses ot 


The suggestions and recommendations 
of the Committee of Counsel have been 
of very great help to the State Student 
Secretary. Although the relationship of 
the committee to the State Secretary is 
purely advisory, still, in his approach to 
the local Associations, he has endeavored 
to respect the wishes and advice of the 
committee. He has appealed to the local 
Associations to pay more careful atten 
tion to certain recommendations, 
they come from the representatives of 
their own Associations. There has been 
an increased loyalty to the state and in- 
ternational work as a result of this com- 
mittee. Among the members there has been 
a broadening of viewpoint and a larger un 
derstanding of the importance of our stu 
dent work. From these members many of 
our Associations are catching the full sig- 
nificance of our Movement. 

m., bs 
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story of thirteen years of the life of these six Christian Chinese student leaders: 


duced, has been called to the - io Ph be 1921 

a. ele Se . . ¥ 7 _ Name _ ollege in Association in Public Life 

general secretary ship of that uni Kuo, P. W. Worcester, Treasurer. President of Nanking Teachers College. Adviser 

versity An undergraduate who - + y _ : _on China Treaty Convention at Paris. 

has played football with Rogers ang, C ; ale. General Secretary. Vice-C hairman of Senate at Canton. Second dele 
: , ares ok ea : gate at Paris Peace Conference. 

remarked on hearing the news: at S. ptionn. Pventdent. Secretary of Chinese Legation, London. 

‘“ ane = Pts lai ui, D. Z ‘ arvard. reasurer, and General Secretary of National Committee of Y. M 

I never have known a better or Chairman Music oh in Cte 

a cleaner football player. He is : . _ Committee. 

all to the good!” Han, N. Cornell. Vice-President. Government Bureau of Forestry in Peking. 

< x Tsao, Y. S. Yale. Secretary. First Secretary to Chinese Legation, Leaten. 








THE CAMPUS TAX* 


The finance problem is an ever insistent one, especially in those institutions where there is a 


student Association building. 
in some institutions, 


Reports have come to us of a “campus tax’’ which has been adopted 


There is, of course, some advantage in a plan that relieves the officers of all the time-consuming 


effort incident to securing the necessary finances. 


sideraticn is this one 


question 
experience has been 


But a question that rises far above this con- 


Is it a good thing for the Christian Association to stand side by side with 
the “college activities,” the college magazine, Union, athletic teams, etc.? 


To some, this is a vital 


The Editors would be glad to know YOUR opinion on this point, or to know what your 


T is my personal conviction that there 

is far more involved in the Association 
budget than the mere dollars and cents 
produced. The primary object of the Stu- 
dent Y. M. C. A. is, or should be, the 
promotion of Christian ideals in the in- 
dividual and a Christian atmosphere on 
the campus. It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that the manner in which the Asso- 
ciation raises its funds will produce some 
effect on this larger and more general 
aspect of the Association’s work. Obvi- 
ously, in raising the budget two factors 
are to be considered. The probable effec- 
tiveness of the method in producing cash 
will be one factor. But just as important 
is the other, which is embodied in the ques- 
tion: In what way will this form of cam- 
paign contribute to the spiritual program 
of the Association? 

The student budget plan seems effective 
in producing money. The testimony of 
the secretaries in the southern Associa- 
tions, as well as the experience of certain 
Ohio colleges which experimented with 
this idea in the form of the War Chest, 
proves the financial possibilities of the 
plan. 

But what about the student who has 
contributed? Does he feel that he has ex- 
tended his sympathy to the Association 
program? Does he gain the feeling of 
having a personal part in the extension of 
that program? Is he not more apt to view 
his gift as a matter of custom—a conces- 
sion to form and common practice, and in 
no sense a real sacrifice or the result of 
any particular desire to make a contribu- 
tion to the program of the Y? My opinion 
would be that the student budget creates 
in the mind of the student too material 
a conception of the Y. M. C. A. Thus 
the finance drive loses its opportunity of 
becoming a potent factor for gaining the 
active and interested support of the stu- 
dent and is too apt to place the Association 
in the category to which so many army 
posts brought it during the war. 

Further, I feel that the student budget 
idea fails to recognize the spiritual value 
in voluntary giving. A larger object than 
that of getting two dollars and fifty cents 
from a fellow is that of giving him the ex- 
perience of contributing toward a move- 
ment the purpose of which he understands 
and which has enlisted his support, leaving 
to him personally the problem of deciding 
what sacrifice he can make for that move- 
ment out of the funds that he has. It is 
not less true of a Y. M. C. A. appeal than 
of any other that the “gift without the 

*’Campus tax” is generally understood to 
represent any fee paid by students to the 
college treasurer, along with tuition, etc., 
and covers student contributions for the 


support of athletics, publications, the ‘‘Y,”’ 
ete 
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giver is bare,” and that the spiritual gain 
that comes with giving in the right spirit 
far exceeds the money value of the gift. 

My experience as treasurer of a stu- 
dent organization of a small Ohio college 
has established my belief in the separate, 
voluntary contribution. For several years 
we assessed a regular Y. M. C. A. fee; 
but for the past two years have instituted 
the voluntary method. The result has 
been: much larger returns; less difficulty 
in collecting them; a more real personal 
interest in the objects to which the money 
was applied. 

This fall we put on a campaign to raise 
$775. One morning at chapel we presented 
the budget to the students and explained 
just what would be done with the money. 
In the next twenty-four hours we ap- 
proached each man by personal canvass 
and gave each an opportunity to contrib- 
ute. As our expenditure program embraced 
the entire campus we approached Asso- 
ciation and non-Association men alike. 
Out of a total of 215 men in faculty and 
student body, only two failed to contrib- 
ute and we secured almost $100 over our 
goal. But, further than that, each fellow 
realized that he was contributing to the 
Association program and gave in that 
spirit. A few days later some fellows who 
previously had declined to accept member- 
ship joined the Association. They had 
come to feel more in sympathy with it. 
This may not have been due to the finance 
campaign, but it speaks very favorably 
for it. And it is on this basis that I 
would favor a system of separate, volun- 
tary contributions in preference to a sys- 
tem incorporated in a combined budget for 
student activities. 

Herrick L, JoHNnsTon, 
Muskingum College. 


HERE has been circulated among the 

Associations in southern colleges a 
questionnaire asking their opinion of the 
so-called “campus tax,” and whether such a 
tax was levied at their institution. The 
twenty-four replies showed that ten in- 
stitutions have included a fee for the 
Association work in their student activity 
fee or campus tax, the amounts ranging 
from fifty-four cents at Kentucky to $7 
in the Medical and Dental Departments 
of Vanderbilt University. Of those who 
have the fee now, Secretary Secrest, of 
Georgia “Tech,” puts the matter strongest 
when he says: “The Y. M. C. A. gets $3 
and $1 is divided between the Athletic As- 
sociation and the college publications. It 
works fine here and we would not be with- 
out it.” President Schenck, of Davidson, 
writes: “I believe the campus tax is a good 
thing for the essential needs of the Y. M. C. 
A. ina college like Davidson, where the As- 
sociation is composed practically of the stu- 


dent body. However, I doubt the wisdom 
of the campus tax generally applied.” Mr. 
Schenck evidently believes that the tax is 
a good thing where most of the student 
body would belong to the Association were 
there not such a tax. Secretary Brown, of 
Maryville, says: “A campus tax for Asso- 
ciation support would probably be a good 
thing in state schools, but we do not be- 
lieve it would work in denominational 
schools, at least not at Maryville.” We do 
not know Mr. Brown’s reason, but the 
statement shows that of the ten colleges 
which have the tax, seven are state 
schools, two non-denominational, and one 
denominational. 


Secretary Bell, of the University of 
South Carolina, hits the nail on the head 
when he says: “Where there is a building, 
and the students, whether interested in the 
*Y’ work or not, have the opportunity of 
getting value for their expenditure, the tax 
is a good thing. Otherwise I do not think 
it the right thing.” Alabama has come to 
the same conclusion. There the Association 
provides the only club room for eighty per 
cent of the students, and ten per cent of 
the balance make use of the privileges. 
Almost ninety per cent of the budget is 
expended in maintaining the club room 
and for buying athletic equipment. 

Of the twenty-four institutions, two 
were opposed to the campus tax as a 
general proposition. Secretary» Crutch- 
field, of Oklahoma A. & M., writes: “One 
of the first things I fought on my arrival 
here was a campus tax to include athletics, 
dramatic societies, Y. W. and Y. M. C. A., 
etc. I do not want any contribution which 
is forced, but only cheerful, free will 
offerings.” 

At nearly every school where the tax 
exists a student has the privilege of re- 
fusing to pay. However, only one institu- 
tion reports any such refusals, namely, at 
the University of Florida where 13 out of 
541 men refused to pay. One could hardly 
be in favor of a campus tax at a state in- 
stitution unless the students had the privi- 
lege of refusal. 

Secretary Phil Trigg, of the University 
of Georgia, was also an opponent of the 
campus tax. He says: 


From my experience as a student Y. M. 
Cc. A. secretary covering a period of seven 
years or more, I am opposed to what you 
call a “campus tax’’ as a means of getting 
money from the students to finance the 
Association. 

I believe it is a religious duty to cultivate 
among our students the art of giving. The 
campus tax will perhaps get the money, 
but it won’t get a man’s heart. If you have 
a student building for the Y. M. C. A. it 
is all right to have a small membership 
fee; but, in no case, should the Y. M. C. A. 
fail to ask men to contribute to the work 
of the Y. M. C. A. outside of fees that may 
already be charged. 


We have labeled Secretary Trigg an 
“opponent” but believe that a reader of his 
statement will come to the conclusion that 
he is in agreement with ninety-eight per 
cent of the college associations, i. ¢., that 
a campus tax is advisable only where the 
“Y” operates a building and furnishes so- 
cial and athletic privileges to all the stu- 
dents. 

Cart A. Foss, 
University of Alabama. 
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Conservation of Evan gel- 


istic Campaigns 
N evangelistic campaign is an integral 
part of the regular year’s work and 
should not be considered as a separate 
“stunt” or as a staff on which we lean for 
spiritual life. As I cooperate in the prep- 
aration, conduct and conservation of evan- 
gelistic campaigns, | am amazed at the 
hazy idea students and faculty have of 
their place and function. They expect the 
campaign to accomplish the seemingly im- 
possible. How often have I[ heard a col- 
lege official say: “I am glad you are here, 
Mr. B. We need you so much.” Then he 
begins a lengthy story of the pains and 
ills of the institution. Throughout the 
conversation one feels that once again the 
college official expects the campaign to 
revolutionize the life of the campus and 
to change conditions which have become 
bad through the laziness of the Christian 
leaders or through a misunderstanding of 
the real questions at stake. It surely is a 
fallacy to expect an evangelistic campaign 
to leave a permanent influence on the 
campus unless the local forces realize the 
supreme importance of the whole ques- 
tion of conservation and continuance of 
the effort. It is humanly impossible to 
expect any leader, no matter how capable, 
to change the spiritual and moral motives 
of an entire institution in three or four 
days’ time, unless the local. forces are in- 
telligently active before, during and after 
the campaign. 

If the decisions made during a campaign 
do not last, it is almost always the fault 
of the local forces—not of the leader. It 
is all right for a leader to “create an at- 
mosphere” in which personal work can be 
more easily conducted, but what of the 
“atmosphere” after the leader leaves the 
campus? I have visited institutions where 
campaigns have been conducted a few 
weeks or months before, and on inquiring 
as to how the work has prospered the re- 
plies very often are indefinite and non- 
committal. There seems to be no clear-cut 
conception as to the spiritual forces that 
are working to continue and conserve re- 
sults. A campaign is the starting point 
for hundreds of men. Many will not com- 
prehend the fullness of the Christian faith 
unless there is a continuous educational 
process following the campaign. We must 
remember that large numbers of our men 
have been trained in non-Christian or in- 
different homes and have little or no com- 
prehension of the real significance and 
power of the Christian faith. 

If the Christian leaders could realize 
the real heart hunger of many of our men, 
they would double and triple their efforts 
to interpret Christ to these men after a 
campaign. “Dad” Elliott and I were leav- 
ing a restaurant late one evening after a 
meeting, when. we were hailed by two 
leading students. They asked questions 
regarding intellectual problems, but, in 
truth, they were hungry for real human 
personal counsel and friendship. We spent 
an hour together. Finally, one of the men 
broke out: “I have wasted three years 
and a half of my life in this college, but 
by the help of God I will live a Christian 
life the rest of the time.” There was de- 
cision. But as we continued the discus- 


sion, he constantly brought up the thought 
that it was going to be a hard fight for 
him to stick to that decision. We put up 
tc him a positive program, but, oh, how 
“Dad” and I yearned for the Christian 
men of the institution to tie up with that 
man and actually carry him through! 
God help our Christian leaders to play the 
game to the limit in meeting their needs. 

Jesus gave us a challenging command in 
His Sermon on the Mount, but He did not 
stop here. Through constant personal 
work and coaching He led His disciples 
out into an ever-increasing comprehension 
of His life and teachings. If Jesus felt 
the need of a continuous, persistent effort 
to interpret His teachings and to enlarge 
and continue the decisions made, there 
surely is need for it, following our cam- 
paigns. 

A campaign will center the thought of 
the campus and will start many men on 
the road to the Christian life. Their 
thought life and spiritual life, however, 
must be given guidance if real and lasting 
results are to be attained, and if the initial 
decisions are to be linked up with a com- 
prehensive service program. At the time 
of the decision and following it, men are 
hungry for an interpretation of their new 
faith and for opportunities to express their 
new motives and desires. Often their next 
question is, “What next?” The local 
forces, therefore, are in duty bound to 
provide a comprehensive program of Bible 
study, personal work and service, in order 
that the local needs of these men may be 
met. 

The sooner we get over the delusion 
that the need for our united effort begins 
with the campaign or ends with the same, 
the sooner will our campuses be won. Only 
a single phase oi the conflict ends with 
the campaign. It is one lap in a continu- 
ous relay race—the local forces must 
carry the torch, if the race is to be won. 

H. L. SEAMANS. 


Medics Get into the Game 


N 1916 the Extension Department of 

the University of Virginia Association 
began a medical mission, with Dr. Berry- 
man Green, Jr., as chairman of the Medi- 
cal Missions Committee. Through the gen- 
erosity of a friend the Association re- 
ceived a Ford car, which made this work 
possible. 

With the cooperation of the district 
and county nurses, Dr. Green opened three 
free medical clinics in the county within a 
radius of ten miles of the university. The 
nurses would announce what afternoon the 
students were coming and urge the people 
to attend, especially those who needed 
medical attention. The clinics were held 
in school-houses or churches, whichever 
were most convenient. A group of three 
or four senior students would attend each 
of the clinics once during each week. At 
least one student who had visited a place 
before would go in order to keep up the 
acquaintance between the people and the 
students and at the same time give a large 
number of students a chance to take part 
in the work. 

Naturally many different kinds of cases 
were presented for treatment. All that 
could not be successfully treated through 


the clinic were urged to come to the uni- 
versity hospital. It was found that most 
of the trouble was caused by poor hygiene 
and errors in diet, so at each meeting of 
the clinic short talks were made on some 
phase of preventive medicine. 

It is believed that this part of the pro- 
gram was most important since it was not 
practical to treat very important cases 
with weekly visits; however, it was very 
valuable to have drugs and dressings so as 
to treat all possible cases that came for 
treatment and to demonstrate the method 
and care necessary in performing even the 
simple treatments. When the occasion pre- 
sented itself special directions were printed 
and distributed to meet any unusual condi- 
tions such as epidemics or during seasons 
conducive to sickness of any kind. 

The Medical School encouraged this 
work by excusing students from afternoon 
work and helping them in any way pos- 
sible to study and treat the case under 
their care. 

This work has meant much to our Asso- 
ciation, for it gave us contact with the 
Medical Department and thus we were able 
to interest medical students in other phases 
of our work, such as deputation teams, 
mission study classes and budget cam- 
paigns. The contacts established with 
these rural sections have brought in re- 
quests for speakers and leaders in athletic 
and religious activities. R.M. WarReEN. 


Training Bible Group 
Leaders 


“T°WO significant experiments have been 

carried out within the last month by 
the New England college Associations 
along the line of training students for 
the leadership of Bible study groups. The 
student delegates from the colleges around 
Boston met for a week-end at Phillips 
Brooks House, Harvard, and delegates 
from the colleges around Springfield met 
at Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, for a 
week-end Bible Group Leaders’ Training 
Institute. Instead of merely talking about 
the methods of promoting Bible study, 
these student leaders gave themselves to 
an experimental enterprise. The opening 
sessions of these two conferences were 
devoted to the reasons for success or fail- 
ure of Bible group work. The entire sec- 
ond day was given over to demonstrations 
of Bible study groups and normal training 
groups. Each member of the conference 
not only had an opportunity to see a Bible 
study group in operation and criticize it, 
but also to act as a group leader and ac- 
tually to be a member of a normal train- 
ing class. Some of the members of the 
conference had the privilege of conduct- 
ing, during the time of the conference, 
similar discussion groups, trying out in 
this way the theory which had been taught 
in their demonstration work. 

The closing day of the conference was 
given over to inspirational addresses and 
to a discussion of ways and means of 
achieving more effective Bible study pro- 
grams on these ¢ollege campuses. 

It is the expectation of the New Eng- 
land Student Association leaders that 
these conferences will help greatly in the 
matter of discovering and training leaders 
for Bible group work next year. 
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THE FACULTY 


sometimes 
the 


so igh DENT Associations are 
“ neglectful of the fact that per- 


manent element on the campus is the fac- 
ilty Student generations come and go, 
and, with their passing, there wanes all 


too frequently strong undergraduate lead- 


ership in the Christian Association. Some 
e class or group of classes is noteworthy 
for its men of outstanding ability and 
irnestness in organized Christian work. 
hese men may honestly endeavor to train 
underclassmen to succeed them, but al- 
most inevitably there follow lean years 
when strong student leadership is lacking 


wever, changes much more 
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Christian Association can 


profit by the counsel and encouragement 
of older men who are as closely associated 
with the student life as is the teacher. 


Any comprehensive program for a Stu- 
then, should include the 


education of 


dent sociation, 


cultivation and one or 


strongest men in the faculty 


more 


No method in such a cultivation of in- 
telligent faculty support is more fruitful 
than the attendance of the 
right members of the teaching staff at a 
summer conference. A faculty group.has, 
indeed, the established 
features of these gatherings and provision 
is made in many of them for special sec- 
tional meetings for it. 
1 summer conference 


encouraging 


become one of 


No delegation to 
should be counted 
complete if it does not include some lead- 
ing professor. If there is an advisory 
board the man chosen should, if possible, 


be its chairman or at least an influential 
member. lf there is no such board the 
faculty man should be the one who has 
or can have toward the Association an 


advisory position, either formal or infor- 
mal. Frequently the college or university 
administration, if approached wisely, can 
be induced to pay the expenses of such a 
delegate. Sometimes his expenses can be 
defrayed from What- 
the should be left 
unturned in that the summer con- 


gation is complete in this re- 


\ssociation funds 


ever means, no stone 
seeing 
ference dele 


spect 


k \R at least th past two years there 
has been held at Geneva a special sec 

tional conference for faculty men. The 
jlans this year are to endeavor to have 
it the conference some member of the 
teaching staff who is either chairman of 
the ad ory board or close ly connected 
with the Association in a somewhat simi- 
lar capacity \ portion of each day is to 
be devoted to the discussion on the round- 
table plan of the main interests and prob 


ems of such men—for example, the place 
f the Christian Association on the cam- 
pus, its problems, organization and meth- 
ods, and the relation which the faculty 
adviser can and should have toward it 
The gathering should mark a new step 


forward in the relation of the faculty to 


ward the Student Movement throughout 

the entire middte western field 

5 ew first session of the Faculty Con 
ference at Estes was held last year 


and a permanent organization effected at 


that time Che members of the faculties 
of various institutions in the Rocky Moun 
tain district who were in attendance at 


the student conference felt that some spe 


cial consideration of the problems con 
fronting the faculties of institutions 
within the district was desirable \n mm 
promptu program was prepared and an 
exceedingly interesting and helpful dis 
cussion resulted \ permanent organiza 
tion was effected by the adoption of the 


President 
French of Hastings College, as 
the ensuing Pro- 
Denver 

\.A. 


secretary 


constitution and the election of 
Calvin H 
president for 
David 
University as vice-president and Dr 
Holtz of Manhattan, Kans., as 
An Advisory Committee consisting of one 


member from each of the 


year, with 


fessor Shaw Duncan of 


Six States in 


10 


cluded in 
committee 
Johnsen of 


the district was appointed. This 
consists of Dean S. Arthur 
the State Agricultural Col- 
of Colorado; President F. W. Lewis 
Rey. C. B. Stevens, 
Student Pastor, Montana State College; 
President A. D. Harmon, Cotner College; 
President H. H. Rheherd, Westminster 
College, and President Aven Nelson, Uni 
versity of Wyoming . 


exe 
cf Emporia College 


= Hollister Faculty Conference on 

Race Relations marks the practical out 
working of the desire among leading educa- 
tors of the Southwest for a just and Chris- 
tian solution of the race question. Twelve 
million Negroes in the United States, until 
the war largely concentrated in rural com- 
the South, 


munities of but 


now shifting 


with some rapidity to larger urban cen- 
tres, north as well as south, constitute a 
tangled national problem. 
thirty-four 


Two years ago 
representative presidents and 
professors met at Hollister to discuss what 
contribution to the solution of the race 
problem might be expected from the col 
leges and universities of the Southwest. 
After a ten-day conference these men 
mapped out a unostentatious pro 
gram calling for (1) the enrolling of stu 
dents in curricular and extra-curricular 
study with an emphasis on actual investi 
gation of the several 
a study by sp« 
cial commissions of such subjects as jus 
tice in the courts, Negro education, health, 
etc.; and (3) annual conferences for com 
parison of experience and probable modi 
fication of program. 


very 


conditions in 
college communities; (2) 


race 


Two years have seen som 
Institutions offering special 
the negro problem have grown in num 
ber from one to no less than twenty, while 


beginnings 


courses on 


many more are giving considerable atten 
tion to race relations in courses in 
econcmics and sociology. Several col 
leges, notably East Texas Normal Col 


lege and Central College in Missouri, have 
made complete surveys of their particular 


ccmmunities. Leadership has been re 
leased in increasing numbers and ef 
fectiveness to other organizations and 


movements, for instance, the Southern In 
terracial 

The faculty men 
foundly believe that in promoting a 
gram of scientific 
gation of actual 
open-mindedness 
they are taking a 
tian order of 


Commission. 
conference of pro 
pro 
thorouchness in investi 
conditions, and a real 
and genuine sympathy, 
first step toward a Chris 
between the 


things races 


Personal Evangelism 


Institutes 
A MOVEMENT for week-end institutes 
4 of professing Christian student lead 


ers on personal evangelism has been spread 
ing through the New 
In every case these 


England colleges 
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lowed the plan outlined in a r 
ber of the /J/ntercollegian, which cen 
tered on the problem of deepening the 
spiritual life of those students 
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or should be in a position of leadership in 
a college Christian Association program. 
In every case the institutes have been car- 
ried through with little or no publicity. 
Among the colleges which recently con- 
ducted these institutes are Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, under the leader- 
ship of Charles S. Campbell, Chairman of 
the Student Department Committee; Bates 
College and Williams College, under the 
leadership of Protessor Henry B. Wright 
of Yale. Plans are under way for simi- 
lar institutes in New Hampshire State 
College and the University of Maine. 


Rocky Mountain 
Gatherings 


HE State Committee of Counsel of 

Colorado held joint meetings with rep- 
resentatives of the collegiate Y. W. C. A. 
in Denver on February 25th and 26th to 
discuss campus conditions and Associa- 
tion programs for the remainder of the 
year. A survey had been made on each 
campus and conditions were summarized 
by one man and one woman from each of 
the colleges of the state. The chief prob- 
lem discussed was that of overcoming the 
indifference toward worth-while activities, 
and the spirit of selfishness so prevalent 
at the present time. 

A constitution for the State Student 
Committee was drawn up and referred to 
the colleges for ratification. One change 
of importance made by the constitution 
was that in the future each college will 
be allowed two student representatives on 
the committee instead of one, in addition 
to the general secretary or a faculty man. 
The University of Wyoming was ad- 
mitted to the committee, it being the only 
college in Wyoming, which has no state 
organization. Marion Dice, 

University of Colorado. 


HESE meetings did not have their sig- 
nificance in any immediate solutions, but 
in the fact that artificial lines between sex 
and between faculty and students auto- 
matically disappeared when we found our 
common problems and looked at them 
squarely from the Christ point of view. 
We who have been most deeply inter- 
ested in bringing to pass these confer- 
ences feel that there are limitless pos- 
sibilities in future cooperation, not only 
between Christian students but faculty as 
well. One Dean of Women remarked at 
the close of one of the conferences: “This 
meeting has been a revelation to me. I 
believe many seemingly unsolvable prob- 
lems would become simple if faced and 
thought through by all of us together, 
rather than as faculty on the one side and 
groups of students on the other’—and so 
do we all. 
Mivprep L. INSKEEP, 
West Central Field Committee, Y.W.C.A. 


HE Rocky Mountain regional meeting 

was held in Denver on the same dates. 
The delegates who came to the gathering 
were accustomed, through their State 
Committees of Counsel, to thinking in in- 
tercollegiate terms. This meeting was im- 
mediately preceded by meetings of these 
committees in three states—Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and Colorado. One interesting result 


was that the problem of financing the state 
and regional Committees of Counsel has 
been largely solved. This is accomplished 
by estimating the total expense of all meet- 
ings during the year and pro-rating among 
the colleges, each Association providing in 
its budget for its share of the expense. 


A Committee on Recruiting 


NE of the fundamental principles 

which has emerged from recent dis- 
cussions concerning recruiting, is that the 
task of securing men for Christian call- 
ings is too great to be adequately met by 
depending upon the emphasis of the sum- 
mer conference. As these conferences are 
more and more becoming training centers, 
the local Associations must undertake in 
a larger measure, and in more concrete 
ways, to challenge larger numbers of stu- 
dents with the claims of Christian and 
other altruistic life work callings. 

The University of Illinois is one of the 
universities which has first recognized this 
fact and then acted upon it, with the result 
that a committee on recruiting has been 
created. This committee has planned in 
a thorough-going way to present to the 
students the various life work callings. 
Their plans call for a recruiting conference 
in April, with fifteen or twenty visiting 
speakers to present all the phases of 
Christian service both at home and abroad. 

How such a committee may plan and 
carry through the visit of a life work 
speaker is better appreciated as one studies 
the report of the recent visit to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois of Dr. Cyril H. Haas 
of Turkey. The committee arranged to 
have Dr. Haas’ opening message given at 
the monthly All-University Service on 
Sunday evening. An audience of 1,200 
greeted the speaker in the university 
auditorium. On the next day was ar- 
ranged a luncheon of professors under 
whom the pre-medic students take their 
work. An open meeting of the Student 
Volunteer Band was held on Monday 
evening. Most significant of all, perhaps, 
was the convocation for pre-medic students 
arranged by the local medical fraternity, 
and attended by eighty-eight of the 153 
pre-medic students. On Wednesday even- 
ing Dr. Haas addressed a regular meet- 
ing of the World Problems Forum. 

Besides planning these meetings the com- 
mittee had as its chief work the scheduling 
of forty personal interviews, thirty-three 
of which actually took place. Every man 
on the pre-medic list, except freshmen, 
was personally canvassed by some member 
of this committee. For each student to be 
interviewed a card was prepared giving 
information of value to the interviewer. 
These cards, with the interview hour in- 
dicated on each, were handed to Dr. Haas, 
and later his estimate was recorded on 
them for follow-up work. 

During the college year every campus 
is visited by one or more men who are 
qualified to give information and counsel 
concerning the choice of a life work. For 
lack of such committee work many men 
who are available as recruits for under- 
manned callings are drifting through the 
critical months and years of decision. 
Personal contact with men like Dr. Haas 
would lead such men out into clear-cut 
purposes and the joy of lives of service. 


Students of the World 


The following is a translation from ‘“Mit- 
teilungen,” a fortnightly bulletin of the 
German Student Movement (January 15th): 

“At the beginning of the spring vaca- 
tion—that is, in the first part of March, 
there will be held in Wernigerode by the 
workers of the missionary union ‘Light for 
the East’ (Licht dem Osten) a course of 
about a week's duration. The course is to 
be held for students who are interested in 
the evangelization of Russia. From eye 
witnesses, we shall hear of the history of 
the Student Movement of Russia and of 
the revival movement which in the past 
few years God has imparted to wide circles 
in Russia in the midst of oppression ex- 
erted by the Bolshevist authorities. We 
shall be told of the richly blessed work of 
the missionary union which is working 
both among the Russian refugees in Ger- 
many and among war prisoners, conduct- 
ing Bible conferences, Bible study and 
evangelization,” 


A letter from Pierre Maury, General Sec- 
retary of the French Student Movement, 
reports that the National Conference held 
at Lyons early in February had an at- 
tendance of 475 and “will surely mark 
an advance in the progress” of the Move- 
ment. We are glad for this evidence of the 
recovery and progress of the Movement in 
France, 


At its recent meeting the National Com- 
mittee of the Italian Student Movement 
decided to call in convention in Rome dele- 
gates of the different groups in order to 
give them an opportunity to express their 
doubts, their criticisms, their judgments 
and their desires, 

Besides the members of the National 
Committee, the participants were Profes- 
sor Guido Ferrando of the Superior Insti- 
tute in Florence, one of the leaders of the 
Florentine Group; Professor Renda of the 
Royal University of Naples, President of 
the local group; and a number of repre- 
sentatives of women students and dele- 
gates from the Milan, Turin, Genoa, Flor- 
ence, Rome, Naples and Palermo Groups. 

The questions discussed dealt largely 
with administrative problems, particularly 
with the functions of the National Commit- 
tee. Certain additions to the National 
Committee of persons of various creeds 
were made with a view to demonstrating 
its complete freedom from any confes- 
sional color. The introduction of special 
views held by the Florence group called 
forth the strong conviction of the gath- 
ering as to the prime importance of the 
National Federation and of affiliation to 
the world-wide Student Movement. 


The Shanghai Association spends $10,000 
per month, all raised locally. It has had, 
this past term, a total of 1,914 students in 
educational classes, an attendance of 2,000 
per month at gym classes and 3,100 per 
month in religious meetings. The staff of 
secretaries number thirty-four, fifteen of 
whom are secretaries-in-training preparing 
for work in other cities in China. All but 
four are Chinese. The Association has two 
buildings, one for men and one for boys. 
Its dormitories provide a home for 200 men 
and boys. 


To those who having the opportunity of 
hearing Sherwood Eddy in his tour among 
the American colleges, it is inspiring to 
realize that students of other nations have 
responded just as eagerly to his call for 
larger service as do the men of American 
colleges. A report of his visit to Robert 
College, Constantinople, tells of more than 
one hundred students consecrating their 
lives to service. His visit was also respon- 
sible for the organization of a Student Vol- 
unteer group — three~ students pledging 
themselves to definite Christian service in 
the Near East and eight more considering 
the same decision. An enlarging group is 
regularly keeping the Morning Watch, 90 
are enrolled in voluntary Bible study 
classes, and there has been a very live de- 
mand for Testaments, Bibles and Y. M. C. 
A. pamphlets. 
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Evangelistic Notes 


Harry Emerson Fosdick held a series of 
university evangelistic meetings at Yale on 
February 13-16 \ large committee, headed 
by Henry J. Mali of the college and E. P. 
F. Eagan of th Scientific School had 
charge ol ur meetings \ university 
auartette sang each evening. Forty men, 
Yale grad tes and men from Lafayette, 
Princeton, Hartford, Dartmouth, Williams, 
and Wesleyan issisted in pe rsonal work. 
In testimony of the power with which Fos 
dick spoke nearly 1,400 students thronged 
Woolsey Hall for four consecutive evenings 
to listen to his traightforward talks on 
what it means to be a Christian and how 
to achieve the best in the Christian lif 


At the University of South Dakota a 


campaign was ted by Fred B. Smith, Jan 
uary 18-20. About a hundred decisions 
were made fible study. attendance has 
ince ncereased from 40 to 100 per cent 
Church attendance has been doubled. One 


fraternity has decided to go to church in a 
roup every Sunday morning The most 
outstanding feature is the success of the 
religious meetings program of the Associa 
tion House meetings are held, every fra 
ternity on the camp cooperating An 
other meeting held for unorganized men, 
open to al no want to come 

When Professor Albert Parker Fitch of 
\mherst College was invited to give a series 
of address it Brown University, many 
students were openly skeptical of the result 
Hiowever, a group of undergraduaté who 
felt the need of such meetings, got together 
and determined to create an expectant at- 
mo phe re on the campus The practk al re- 
sult was that athletic teams ceased prac 
ticing, classe were omitted, libraries, fra 
ternities and dormitories were emptied It 
was quite an unusual sight for Brown Uni- 
versity to see the auditorium of the Union 
filled for a religious meeting 

D1 Fitch took for his subject for the 
afternoon addresses “Science and Reli- 
gion,”’ “‘Morality and Religion,” ““‘Was Jesus 
a Moral or a Religious Leader?” and ‘Th 
Qualifications of a Religious Man,”’ 

In the evening Dr. Fitch held an open 
question period. So interesting was the dis 
cussion that the men stayed for two and 


three hours. 
During the campaign forty undergraduates 


made themselves responsible for keeping 
certain groups informed on all happenings. 
They also arranged interviews with Dr. 


Fitch for those men who wished a personal 
conference with him 

Sherwood Eddy recently led campaigns 
it Texas University, Rice Institute, South 
ern Methodist University, Oklahoma Uni 
versity, Missouri University, Carleton Col- 
lege, Kansas University, University of Wis 
consin, University of Colorado and Bucknell 


University 
\t Missouri larger crowds turned 
hear Eddy than come even to their 


out to 


largest 


ithletic mass meetings. Faculty and stu 
dents alike responded with evident genuin¢ 
ippreciation. 

At the University of Colorado a student 
went to her sorority house to borrow for 
her mother a ticket for admittance to an 
Kkddy meeting She found that not one of 
the fifty-odd girls in the house was willing 
to give up her ticket, each one intending to 
be present herself. 

President Emory Hunt of Bucknell Uni 
ve ts ifter the Eddy meetings, wrote: 
“There have been more than two hundred 
ictual new decisions, and every good causs 
ind purpose in the institution has been 
trengthened.” 

W. D. Weatherford led a three-day evan 
gelistic campaign among the men of one of 
Nashville’s largest Negro schools; on the 
last day 1 meeting wa held for women 
also 4 total of eighty-six decision cards 
were signed among the men, and eighty-five 
among the women, 


Sam Higginbottom visited in January and 
February twenty-four colleges in the Paci- 
fic Region. As a result of his interviews on 
life work opportunities in Christian service 
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and his addresses of thrilling interest on 
both the agricultural and leper work in 
India, there has been an awakened Chris- 


tian conscience, Scores of men and women 
students are seriously considering mission- 
ary service and some of them aire fully 
decided. 


Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin held three-day 
‘ ipaigns at Cornell University and at 
Purdue. A deep impression is reported at 


each university. 

A campaign at Tuskegee Institute resulted 
in fifty-three decisions and one hundred re- 
newals of faith. With the principal and vice- 
taking the 


principal lead, the faculty was 
practically united in support of the effort. 
This was true to an extent hitherto un- 
known in the Institute. The highest rank- 
ing Negro officer in active service in the 
United States army, Lieut. Col. Davis, who 


in charge of the R. O. T. C., 
cially sympathetic and helpful. As a result 
of the campaign, the religious exercises of 
the Institute are receiving sincere and 
hearty support. 


was espe- 


Other Notes 


Pacific Coast 


The University of Washington has eleven 
discussion groups whch have been meeting 
regularly since Sherwood Eddy’s visit in 


January The plans are being considered 
for a new Association building which will 
provide headquarters for the united work 
of the churches on the campus. 


Whitman College reports fifteen in Mis- 
ion Service Band and ten volunteers for 
conducting services in nearby churches and 

hool houses. 


Oregon Agricultural College Association 
conducts a “get acquainted” time following 
the Saturday evening movie shows. 


has seven Bible 
has raised $1,500 for 


University of Redlands 
men and 
East Relief. 
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University of Arizona has two Association 
Friendship Councils (‘‘Frosh"’ and Varsity) 
nd each is devoting part of the hour each 
eek to a study of Henry Wright's ‘‘Per- 
onal Evangelism Among Students.’ Three 
Bible discussion groups are launched 
nd some deputation work and community 


service features have resulted from a sup- 

per of all Sunday school class men. 
University of Southern California’s first 

semester report to friends is full of 


and forecast. 
enrollment is almost 


ichievement 
Council 


Friendship 
100, strong 


work in meetings and deputations, twelve 
in Life Work Problems course and eight 
lready in Boys’ Work Leadership Training 


Course and 


five mission courses projected. 


Rocky Mountain 


Faculty and Students were the guests of 
the Denver Association at dinner at the 
Kenmark hotel on February 25. William E. 
Sweet, president of the Denver Association, 


presided, David R. Porter, national stu- 
dent executive, spoke on the work of the 
World's Student Christian Federation and 


on conditions among the students of Europe 
had recently seen them. 


is he 


Middle West 


The Western State Normal Association 


(Michigan) is giving an entertainment in 
order to raise money for its Geneva dele- 
gation next summer. 


Eleven young men have organized a Lif« 


Work band at Ferris Institute, Michigan 
These men are all expecting to go into 
ome form of Christian service as a life 


work. 


Hope College, Michigan, reports $1,200 
raised for Hope High School in India. 


Nearly every institution in the State o 


Michigan made a pre-Easter evan 
gelistic effort consisting of organized per- 


sonal work with the objectives of recruiting 
for Church membership and decisions for 
the Christian life. 


The Japanese Students Club of the Uni- 


versity of Chicago gave a dinner on Jan- 
uary 22nd to the Chinese students in the 
University. The dinner was prepared and 


the tables served by American women of 
the university. A frank and free exchangs 
of ideas took place. After the dinner ther: 
was an enjoyable social evening. 


At Valparaiso University a Friendly Re 
lations Committee of townspeople has been 
organized to cooperate by inviting 
students to their 


The South 
O. S. Groner, Acting State Secretary for 
Kentucky, writes: the Kentucky 
\ssociations began by organizing 


foreign 
homes. 


“pome ol 


last fall 


under the Friendship Council plan. Others 
are adopting this plan as they change offi 
cers this spring. Wherever the Friend 
ship Council in the Kentucky College Asso 
ciations has been introduced it has been 
found to be much more efficient than the 
old cabinet system.” 


Birmingham Southern College 
per cent ol the student have 
Bible study this semester. 


reports Jo 
enrolled for 


We are glad to report 
formed at the Stanley McCormick School, 
Burnsville, N. C ind at the Alabama 
Presbyterian College, Anniston. 


new \ssociation 


fourteen classes 
work, including 


one on the Negro problem. 


Clemson College reports 
organized in 
the 


mission study 


Berea College reports fourteen discussion 


groups in Bible study work ilso a small 
inner circle which meets each night to 
study and pray over problems of the stu- 


dent work. 


Middle Atlantic 
The Hi-Y Club of Morristown, N. J., en 
tertained a deputation of Princeton stu 
dents led by Stan Keck, president-elect of 


the football team. The initial dinner was 
attended not only by members of the club 
and of the deputation, but by high school 


students and the local Princeton alumni. 


Penn State has just completed a thorough 


going lifework guidance and _ recruiting 
campaign. A full week-end was set asid 
for the meetings. The university authori 


ties and the churches co-operated heartily. 
While the claims of the alled Christian 
callings were presented most vigorously, 
much attention was also given to the prin- 
ciples that ought to govern every man in 
the choice of his lifework. 


The Forty-first Biennial Convention of 


the New Jersey Associations was held at 
Atlantic City in February Seventy-five 
older high school boys and college men 


were present. Deputations from Princeton, 
Rutgers, Lafayette and University of 
Pennsylvania before Sunday school 

boys’ and men’s mass meetings and church 
services. They also helped conduct a life- 


spoke 


work meeting on Sunday morning. The 
state secretary writes: “Their assistance 
at the Convention is, I believe, a step in 


the right direction im bringing the Student 
Department into closer touch with the gen- 
eral work of the Association Brotherhood.” 


Nearly 350 student delegates attended thx 
Student Volunteer Convention at Lafayett« 
College February 15 to 17. 


New England 

A splendid piece of publicity was pre- 
pared by the Boston University Associa- 
tion preceding their campaign to secure 
$4,000 for their overseas post, the Uni- 
versity of Nanking. The material took 
the shape of a supplement of the “‘Boston 
University News,”’ showing photographs of 
Nanking University and giving up-to-date 
information concerning its work. 





